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Speaking  of  old  acquaint:ucos  T/ho  liave  gone  up  in  the  world,  of  self-made 
success  and  friends  who  have  made  good,  did  you  ever  consider  the  prune?  Time 
was  \Yhen  the  poor  prune  had  to  endure  all  sorts  of  unkind  remarks,  vrhen 
fastidious  folk  turned  up  their  noses  at  a  dish  of  stewed  prunes,  when  some 
hostess  actually  felt  apologetic  if  prunes  appeared  on  their  table.    Than  along 
came  the  nutritionists  and  set  the  prune  up  in  the  world.    Yes,  prunes  rose  in 
our  opinion  and  so  did  the  other  dried  fruits — apricots  and  peaches',  raisins  and 
figs  and  so  on.    Today  every  wise  housewife  has  a  hearty  respect  for  dried 
fruits,  because  she  knows  they  are  lov/  in  cost  and  hiih  in  food  value — a  good 
food  bargain.    Dried  fruits  stand  high  for  their  mineral  content,  especially  for 
their  iron.    That's  important  to  consider  when  you're  planning  meals  for  the 
family's  good  health.    Then,  dried  fruits  are  high  in  natural  fruit  sugar,  whole- 
some form  of  sweet  for  all  the  family,  especially  the  youngsters.    Third,  these 
fruits  have  laxative  properties.    And,  finally,  they  make  delicious  dishes  if  you 
prepare  them  properly.    At  this  time  of  year,  when  fresh  fruits  are  scarce  and 
often  expensive,  you  can  depend  largely  on  the  dried  fruits  for  fruit  desserts, 
fruit  salads,  breaJcfast  fruits  £ijnd  even  preserves,  marmalades  and  confections. 
To  be  sure,  dried  fruits  don't  rank  very  high  in  vitamins,  especially  in  the 
vitamin  C  that  v/o  need  so  roach  in  our  daily  diet,  but  tomatoes  or  citrus  fruits 
in  the  diet  will  supply  this. 

Since  prunes  and  other  dried  fruits  had  all  these  virtues,  why  have  they 
"been  unpopular  for  so  long,  wh;;^  have  many  people  scorned  them?    I'll  tell  you 
exactly  why — they  were  carelessly  prepared,  poorly  cooked  and  poorly  served. 
Perhaps  you've  noticed  that  many  prejudices  against  good  foods  arise  from  poor 
cooking.    If  dried  fruits  are  to  be  delicious,  you  want  to  prepare  them  to  bring 
out  their  best  flavor  and  make  them  look  attractive — in  a  word,  to  make  them  as 
aach  like  fresh  fruits  as  possible.    The  poor  prune  has  had  to  suffer  a  lot  of 
hard  treatment  all  these  years.    So  have  the  other  dried  fruits.    G-enerally  we've 
soaked  them  too  long  and  in  too  nach  water,  and  we've  stewed  then  too  long  and 
vre've  sweetened  them  until  they  were  sickening.    Sometimes  we  haven't  even  been 
careful  to  scrub  the  fruits  clean  before  soairing  them.    After  all,  we  thought, 
why  bother  about  such  cheap  food?    Such  reasoning  is  a  sorry  mistalce.    No  matter 
how  cheap  the  food,  good  cooking  and  attractive  serving  pays.    ITo  use  telling 
husbands  and  children  that  prunes  or  apricots  are  good  for  them,  unless  your 
cooking  malces  then  appetizing,  mokes  the  dish  enjoyed  by  everyone. 

As  we  said,  the  object  in  preparing  dried  fruits  is  to  malre  them  look  and 
taste  as  much  like  fresh  fruits  as  possible.    Sometimes,  these  fruits  need  both  • 
soalcing  and  cooking  to  restore  their  moisture  a:id  make  then  tender.  Sometim.es 
they  need  only  soaking.    Sometimes  they  only  need  cooking.    Different  dried  fruits 
require  different  treatment. 


You  knov;  the  old  saying  that  too  much  of  a  good  thing  is  v/orse  than  none 
at  all.    well,  that  holds  true  for  dried  fruits.    Soalcing  then  in  water  is  often 
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a  -ood  tMna;,  "becatise  it  restores  the  uoi stare  that  was  dried  out  of  then. 
But  too  mch' water  or  too  rrnich  soalzing  spoils  them*     Cooking  is  often  a  good 
thins,  too.    It  roal-es  for  tenderness  and  brings  out  the  flavor.    But  too  mch 
cooki'a--  Tiakes  them  mushy.    A  small  Euno^mt  of  sugar  added  and  a  pinch  of  salt 
^ri-v-s^out  the  "best  flavor.    But  too  mu.ch  of  either  spoils  the  dish.  Just 
remem-ber  this  rale  when  fixing  dried  f raits:    Don't  overdo  matters* 

TT-.T-eis  wnat  the  specialists  at  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  have  to  say 
about  preparine  dried  fruits,    lifferent  kinds  of  dried  fraits  need  different 
treatment.    For'  eicample  some  pranes  are  so  tender  that  they  require  no  cooking-- 
only  soalcin-.    Other  pruzies  are  oest  when  dropped  into  hoiling  water  ana  allowed 
to  soal-:  for^an  hour,  and  then  cooked  for  thirty  minutes.    Dried  peaches  generally 
need  cookins.    Drop  thorn  into  cold  water  instead  of  hoiling  water  and  let  T^hem 
soak  a  h-alfVar  and  then  cook  them  15  to  20  minutes,  depending  on  the  tender- 
ness OT"  the  fiuit.    Apricots  and  dried  apples  require  no  soaking.    Just  drop 
them  into  hoiling  water.    Cook  the  apricots  ahout  thirty  minutes  and  tne  apples 
about  15.    Drop  figs  into  cold  water  without  soaicing  and  cook  them  for  irom  20 
to  30  minutes,  depending  on  the  tenderness  of  the  fruit.    Most  dried  pears  come 
out  best  when  soalced  15  minutes  in  cold  water,  then  cooked  for  25. 

Be  sure  vou  scrah  the  frait  clean  hefore  you  cook  or  soak  it.    And  use  the 
same  wate^  for  cookins  that  you  use  for  soaking.    If  soaiiing  alone  makes  the 
fruit  tender  and  good^in  flavor,  don't  hother  to  cook  the  fruit.    But  if  you  do 
cook  it,  leave  it  on  the  fire  only  until  just  tender.    A;id  add  only  enough  sugar 
to  bring  out  the  flavor. 

Now  T-or  our  economy  day  menu.    The  main  dish  is  rice  omelet  with  apricots. 
Then  -oattered  canned  peas;  Heated  hard  rolls;  a:ad  for  a  combined^  salad  and  dessert, 
Ap-ple  and  raisin  salad  with  cooked  salad  dressing.    Once  more:  Rice  omelet  with 
^ricots;  Cairnedpeas  buttered;  Heated  hard  rolls;  Apple  a::id  raisin  salad  on 
lett-dce.    Leave  the  red  skin  on  the  apple  to  give  color  to  the  salad. 

If  you'll  come  bright  and  early  on  Tfedne s day- that '  s  day  after  tomorrow- 
on  -e^nesday  A^th  your  pencil.  I'll  give  you  first  thing  this  brand  new  omelet 
reci'oe—rice  omelet  with  apricots. 

Tomorrow,  we'll  have  a  serious  talk  on  marking  your  yearly  budget  in  an 
econoroj/"  year. 


